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LIFE IN AN ORIENTAL HAREEM. 


BY OHAB1E8 J. PETERSON. 


This is emphatically an age of paradoxes. In 
literature, politics, and even religion, constant 
attempts aro being made to prove that because 
an idea is old it must necessarily be worthless. 
Among the absurdities gravely put into circula¬ 
tion, in consequence of this rage for novelty, not 
the least ridiculous is that which declares the 
Beclusion of the women of the East to be neither 
degrading to their characters, nor distasteful to 
themselves. 

The originator of this paradox, we believe, was 
the Egyptian traveller, Lane. Up to hie time 
people were content to credit the results of ordi¬ 
nary experience, and to believe that imprison¬ 
ment was imprisonment even within the gilded 
walla of a Hareem. That writer, however, under¬ 
took to controvert this idea. His experience of 
Eastern life gave authority to what he said, and 
subsequent travellers having adopted his .views, 
it came to be generally, if not universally main¬ 
tained, that life in the Hareem had been misun¬ 
derstood. The Oriental female, according to this 
new version, was no longer, the mere plaything 
of a jealous master, or a listless being devoured 
by ennui; but was, in all respeots, as happy as the 
European wife or mother. So far from having 
heart-burnings against those who shared her 
husband’B affections, the Oriental woman was 
declared to live like a sister with her fpllow 
prisoners. It was triumphantly asserted that 
life passed as sweetly as a girlish dream within 
those secluded walls. 

But the render, who knew the human heart, 
felt that the picture could not be true. The 
sagacious critic went further. He observed that 
the visits, from which these rose-hued descrip¬ 
tions had been drawn, had invariably been paid 
to the Hareema of the great, where pomp and 
luxuiy gilded everything with a false splendor. 
It was always in some vast apartment, ceiled 
With aromatic cedar, paved with marble, and 


surrounded with divans of the costliest damask, 
that the Btrnnger was received. Sometimes the 
music of hidden slaves, but always the plash of a 
fountain in tho contre of the room, took captive 
the imagination. African slaves went about 
offering coffee in cups cf gold. Tho richest 
silks and the costliest cashmeres adorned tho 
fair beauties, who lounged on tho cushions, or 
pattered about on their tinkling pattens. In » 
word, the Harecms, thus visited, were such as 
Bartlett painted and our artist has engraved. 
They were, in one sense, true pictures. But 
they could no more be taken as faithful speci¬ 
mens of Oriental Ilarcems. generally, than tho 
life of a Fifth Avenue belle for that of all Ameri¬ 
can females. 

Nor wnB this the whole. As such visits broke in 
on the monotony of the Hareem life, the natural 
listlessness of the inmates was dissipated for the 
moment. The fair prisoners welcomed the event 
os a holiday. Their spirits rose. Their eyes 
sparkled; the color mantled to their check; they 
chatted gaily; they looked supremely bqppy, 
and doubtless felt so for the time. It was not 
so astonishing, therefore, that tho gueste were 
deceived. But it was more inexplicable that 
persons, reading these narratives coolly, did not 
detect the illusion. To believe that the Oriental 
woman was really as happy as she seemed, was, 
in fact, to hold that a half-developed mind could 
enjoy equal ffclioity with one more advanced. It 
was to decry progress os useless. It was to 
argue really against elevating woman above tho 
condition of a toy for man’s pleasures, or a slave 
to his whims. 

Later and more accurate travellers have proved 
that Mr. Lane was wrong. Among the most re¬ 
liable of these is Mrs. Mackenzie, the wife of a 
British officer high in command in India. This 
lady resided for several years in various parts of 
Hindoos tan, and had opportunities for intimately 
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observing the Harecm life, not only among the 
Buddhist Bengalees, but among the Fire-wor- 
shipping Persians, and the Mabomedan Affghans. 
Her testimony is unequivocal that the existence 
of tho Oriental women, as might naturally be 
expected, is monotonous, childish, full of petty 
animosities, tortured with incessant jealousies. 
SUo describes particularly the wives of Hasan 
Khan, an AfTghan chief, whoso Hareem she visited 
familiarly for many consecutivo months. Two 
of tho wives especially figure often in her pages. 
One was pretty, young, and petted. Tho other 
was older, less beautiful, and therefore compara¬ 
tively neglected. Tho latter was often unable 
to conceal tho pain she folt at her husband’s pre¬ 
ference for her successful rival. Even tho spoiled 
favorite herself pouted when she said that Hasan 
Khan had six other wives beside herself. They 
all alike sighed, when they spoke of the superior 
lot of the European woman, in having no one to 
disputo her husband’s heart with her. The envy 
of those who had no children against the more 
fortunate who had, is a frequent subject of re¬ 
mark in Mrs. Mackenzie’s volumes. According 
to this lady, one of tho wives, in every Oriental 
household, invarinbly rules; and the others are 
practically her servants, and often secretly her 
foes. | 

Such is life in tho Harecra. How fortunate j 
the femalo whoso lot is cast in America, instead j 


of in Turkey, Egypt, or Hindoostan! But equally 
fortunate are American husbands, in having in¬ 
telligent companions for wives, and not mere sub¬ 
missive slaves. Man approaches to his highest 
development only where woman is free. As an 
equal she ennobles him, as an inferior she hut 
degrades. In tho one case he is refined, elevated, 
strengthened in all true manliness: in the other 
he is brutalized in proportion to the depth of her 
bondage. The poets feel this. An Oriental bard 
never rises higher, in his ideal of woman, than to 
compare her step to that of an antelope, her eye 
to that of a star, her voice to that of a nightin¬ 
gale. That she can inspire any other sentiment 
than that of mere admiration ho never imagines. 
But the Christian poet sees, in woman’s power to 
guide man to tho paths of right, far more to 
praise than even her beauty. "With the Persian 
Hafiz she is simply a pretty toy. With the British 
Wordsworth she is a friend, an adviser, a heavenly 
messenger descended upon earth. 

“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To worn, to counsel, and command. 

And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With something of an angel's light,” 

Ah! who would not rather be a Christian than 
an Oriental woman? Who would not rather be 
loved by Wordsworth’s ideal than by that of 
Hafiz? 
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